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THE CAMPAIGN FOR THE PLEBISCITE 
IN THE SAAR. 


HE monster demonstration, held at Ehrenbreitstein, on 

Sunday August 26 marked the official opening of the 

campaign of propaganda inaugurated with a view to ensuring 
the return of the Saar Territory to Germany. That there should 
be any need for such a campaign at all is a question which may 
well be asked, in view of the fact that the overwhelming majority 
of the inhabitants are German, while it may also be remarked that 
propaganda in favour of the Nazi régime is nothing new ; it has, 
in fact, been carried on with great intensity ever since Herr Hitler 
came into power, over 18 months ago. Up to a comparatively 
recent date, however, no question existed as to the upshot of the 
Plebiscite which was to settle finally the future of the Saar, and it 
is only owing to developments, both in Germany and in the Terri- 
tory itself, which have taken place during the past year, that the 
Saar problem has assumed an importance in international politics 
and in the internal politics of Germany, which has in it serious 
elements of danger. 

[he situation, and its background, as it appeared at the be- 
ginning of the present year, have already been described in this 
Bulletin.* By that time the attempts of Nazi organisations- 
headed by the Deutsche Front—to interfere in the affairs of the 
people of the Territory, had brought about a state of political 
unrest so serious that the League was faced with unexpected 
difficulties when it began the consideration of the preparations 
for the Plebiscite. This was in January, at the 78th Session of 
the Council, and after passing a resolution’ affirming its intention 
to fulfil all the duties incumbent on it as regards the holding of the 
Plebiscite, that body found it desirable to set up a special Committee 
of Three to study the question as to how this should be done, and 
to postpone any further action until May. 

Meanwhile, the Committee, which consisted of Baron Aloisi, 
senor de Madariaga and Senor Cantilo, set to work and prepared 
a report, which was submitted to the Council and adopted on 
June 4 last, setting out the regulations and procedure for the 
holding of the Plebiscite and for preventing intimidation of the 
electorate. 

The work of this Committee was much simplified by the fact 
that during May the representatives of France and Germany, whom 
it had approached, succeeded in reaching an agreement regarding 
the procedure for ensuring the secrecy and trustworthiness of the 
vote which was welcomed as an indication of the determination 
of both Governments to get the matter settled amicably with as 
little delay as possible. An accommodating spirit was stated to 
have been shown on both sides, and the terms of the Agreement 

_ (1) See “* The Problem of the Saar,” in the issue of January 18, 1934, 
Mume X, No. 15. 
(2) This was on January 20, 1934. 
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seemed to represent a reasonable compromise between the views 
and claims of the two countries. This was particularly welcor, 
as the tension between the Governing Commission and the Na; 
elements in the Territory had been growing steadily more serious. 
and the accusations and counter accusations more and more bitter 
so that there was very real relief when the Agreement was signed 
It was felt that a new era of better relations had been opened, ani 
a definite step at length taken away from the position of hopeless 
deadlock between France and Germany, which for long had weighed 
so heavily over all the proceedings at Geneva. 

As the Agreement covers all the arrangements for the holding 
of the Plebiscite, its terms may be briefly recapitulated : 


(1) The date for the voting was fixed for January 13, 1935 
(2) The freedom and secrecy of the vote will be guarantee: 
according to the terms of the Versailles Treaty. 


(3) A Plebiscite Tribunal will be set up, and will remain iy 
office for one year after the date of the Plebiscite. It will have 
the right of judgment in all cases connected with the Plebiscite 


(4) Every inhabitant of the Territory will have the right, 
after the ballot, to appeal to the League Council against any 
form of maltreatment or victimisation. 


(5) Any reinforcement of the Saar police, which may be 
required before the Plebiscite, will be recruited in the first instance, 
and so far as circumstances permit, within the Territory. |! 
necessary, however, personnel from outside the Saar may be 
enlisted. 

The protection against victimisation applies only to those who 
have the right to vote,’ but the agreement affirms, at the sam 
time, the competence of the League Council, under Article 39 of the 
annex to the Treaty, to extend such protection also to non-voters 
If, despite the formal engagement of the German Government, a0) 
inhabitants of the Territory should be the victims of illegal acti 
of any nature, two channels of redress will be open to them; | 
the first year they will have recourse to the Plebiscite Tribuna 
which will be composed internationally, and subsequently the 
will be able to present their petitions to the League Council, withou! 
any time limit, and that body may either deal with the case itsel 
or refer it to the International Court at The Hague. 

This Agreement was embodied in the Committee’s report t 
the Council, which also contained the correspondence on tii 
guarantees against intimidation, provisional arrangements ‘0 
meeting the cost of the Plebiscite, and details of the organisation 
to be set up to supervise the actual ballot. Perhaps the point 0! 
which the Committee had most reason to congratulate itseli we 





(1) That is, any person of either sex and any nationality 20 yea! 
or over on January 13, 1935, who was an inhabitant of the Territory on June - 
1919, whether resident there on the Plebiscite date or not. 
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Acie the success Which attended its approach to the French and German 
rn Governments in order to obtain from them assurances as to the 
> Nazi freedom and secrecy of the voting. Baron Aloisi, in a letter to the 
=T1OUs, :wo Governments, invited them to declare formally to the League 
bitter > Council their firm resolve to fulfil the Treaty obligations. In their 
Igned reply they both undertook to: 

peless 1) Abstain from pressure of any kind, whether direct o1 
~ighed rect, likely to affect the freedom and trustworthiness of 


voting. 

ding 2) Likewise abstain from any proceedings or making any 
isals or discrimination against persons having the right 
vote. 


nteed Take the necessary steps to prevent or punish any 


i.cn by their nationals contrary to these undertakings. 
Lin in }cih Governments further undertook that any difference 
have between them and a member of the League Council regarding the 


scite application of this undertaking, should be brought before the 

Permanent Court of Arbitration at The Hague. They agreed that 

supreme Plebiscite Tribunal should be maintained for a tran- 

| sition period of one year, 7.e., until January 14, 1936, and that any 
person having the right to vote should have legal recourse to it. 

The actual preparation for, and conduct of, the Plebiscite was 


‘ight, 


any 


entrusted to a special Plebiscite Commission, composed of M. Rode 
sweden), M. de Jongh (Netherlands), and M. Henry (Switzerland), 
the last-named being a Roman Catholic, and this body entered on 
its functions on July 1 last. 


who (hus the way seemed clear for an orderly working of the various 
ame J organisations which were to be set up for the preparation of the 
f the ting lists and the holding of the ballot. But the effect of the 


ters ettlement was less satisfactory than was at first expected. Owing 
an\ to the tension caused by Nazi activities there had been some rumours 
ti nat the Plebiscite might be postponed, and the removal of the fear 
ol this had the immediate result of making the Nazis more aggressive. 
[he agreement was hailed as a victory by the Deutsche Front, and 

at Saarlouis, on June 5, a party of students made an anti-French 
‘emonstration and tore down the flag of the Governing Commission. 

‘his led to disciplinary action by the latter, which again brought 

‘bout further excesses from the Nazi side, and before many weeks 

.l passed the situation was, if possible, worse than before. 

[hat it had previously contained all the elements of danger, a 
condition of affairs in which the possibility of a Nazi puisch was 
ireely discussed, was due to a regular campaign, conducted by 
Nazis both in Germany and in the Territory itself, of which the 
lollowing were the main features : 

1) A series of broadcast addresses from the Frankfurt and 
other German stations, at frequent dates during the first few months 
(! the vear, in which the Governing Commission was vilified and 
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attacks were made on the Roman Catholics and Socialists in the 
Saar. For instance, on May 12 a German station broadcast accused 
Mr. Knox of spreading the rumour, in the English press, that 
‘30,000 wild Nazis were ready for violent action,’ and of con- 
trolling the private correspondence of Saar residents. The chairman 
of the Governing Commission was, it was stated, assiduously 
showing up the inhabitants in an evil light, and a few days later 
he and his officials were accused of “ violently terrorising the 
population.” 

(2) Speeches by responsible statesmen in Germany were in- 
sulting to the Governing Commission, and also suggested that after 
the return of the Saar reprisals would be taken against persons 
known to be unsympathetic to the Hitler régime. In particular, 
a speech by Dr. Goebbels, at Zweibrucken, on May 6, contained 
the statement that, ‘‘ The fact that the flag of Adolf Hitler waves 
throughout the whole of the Saar Territory, in spite of the Terror, 
the chicanery, and the pressure of the authorities proves irrefutably 
to the entire world that . . . the Saar Territory will decide for the 
German people.’’ Again, in the Saar itself, Herr Réchling, a leading 
industrialist and chief founder of the Deutsche Front, is reported 
to have said about the same date that, “ the Saar is German. |: 
must always be German. As for traitors and enemies, they must 
be dealt with.” 

(3) The Deutsche Front took up an attitude which amounted 
to a claim to the right to supersede the Governing Commission 1 
the preparation for and conduct of the Plebiscite. The Nazi 
organisation alone, it was stated, was in a position to guarantee 
absolute discipline and ensure a free secret vote, and a petition was 
even sent to the League, on May 11, putting forward this right to 
conduct the Plebiscite, which was supported by the statement that 
the Front contained 455,000 members, a total which represented 
over 93 per cent. of the voters. 

The Deutsche Front also carried on an intensive campaign 10 
the Territory in order to secure members, and at the same time let 
waverers know what they might look forward to after next January 
if they held back. Agents went from house to house asking people 
to sign an undertaking to do all they could to secure the return 0! 
the Saar to Germany, and workmen in factories were invited to 
sign a similar formula. Such an undertaking amounted to a declare 
tion of opinion in advance of the Plebiscite, and thus was a violation 
of its secrecy. Mr. Knox accordingly intervened and asked th 
Front leaders to put a stop to such pressure, and to refrain from 
propaganda in favour of membership. 

The leaders promised to comply, but in fact merely changed 
their methods. The original undertaking by members was 
suppressed, and house to house visits diminished ; but the / 70! 
distributed membership forms with free copies of their newspapers 

hey put them in private letter-boxes, and asked people by telephon 
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to enrol themselves at their recruiting offices, of which they 
established 827 in Saarbriicken alone.*. The most barefaced move 
in the campaign occurred at Homburg, where a municipal employee 
at the Mairie filled up a large number of membership forms with 
the names of the local inhabitants and then took them from house 
to house for their signature. 

Among activities of another kind, of which members of the 
Deutsche Front were suspected, was an attempt to secure the names 
of persons inimical to the Hitler régime by the theft of papers, on 
May 14 and 21, belonging to the Autonomous Party, and to the 
Information Bureau of the French Mines Service. 

(4) Hostile demonstrations have been staged on several occasions 
against French visitors to the Territory and against Socialist and 
Communist residents. Herr Max Braun,’ in particular, has been 
branded as a “ separatist leader’’ and a traitor—actually he is 
understood to advocate voting for the status quo, but with 
power of legislation given to the Landesrat—and has been 
threatened with “‘ extermination.’ A significant instance of Nazi 
methods was the violent demonstration against a party of French 
tourists at Saarlouis, on May 23, the importance of which consisted 
in the fact that whereas it was intended to appear spontaneous, an 
outburst of natural resentment, it had, in reality, been carefully 
prepared in advance. And an equally significant element in all 
such events, and one which enormously increased the difficulties 
of the Governing Commission, was the refusal of the police to act 
energetically to prevent or control unruly behaviour. A similar 
difficulty arose from the fact that many of the magistrates have 
been showing Nazi sympathies, and could not be relied upon to see 
justice done when disturbers of the peace were brought before them. 

The above short outline of the conditions which were responsible 
for the unrest, applies only to the period prior to the signature of 
the Plebiscite Agreement. From the date of this, as already 
mentioned, the situation was expected to improve, but actually 
the struggle between the forces of order and of disorder has been 
waged even more bitterly during the past two months. 

Early in June, events occurred which made it clear to the Nazis 
that the forces against them were being organised and consolidated, 
and they realized that they would have to reckon with opposition 
as much from the Roman Catholics—who form at least 70 per cent. 
of the population—as from the Socialists and Communists. In 
the first place the two latter parties formed a united front, and 
their members were advised to vote for the status guo next January; 
in the second, the recently founded Catholic paper, the Neue Saar 
Post, came out definitely against the Third Reich, and in an editorial, 
said it could not recognise the Fatherland in the present German 
Government—nor could it identify the German people with 


(t) Vide The Times of June 1, 1934. 
(2) Herr Braun is the editor of the Socialist Volkstimme 
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National-Socialism ; while on June 17 a largely attended demon- 
stration of the Catholic Youth was held at Homburg to show its 
opposition to Herr Hitler. On the same day the Socialist Freedom 
Front met to show its confidence in Max Braun, and the first official 
joint meeting of Socialists and Communists, held on July 7, claimed 
to represent 30 per cent. of the voters in the Plebiscite. 

It is not surprising, then, that the Nazis became alarmed, and 
that during the past few weeks strenuous efforts have been mace, 
by methods alternating between conciliation and intimidation, to 
induce the people of the Territory to vote for Germany next 
January. Herr Hitler has been trying conciliation, as witness 
certain passages in his speech at Coblenz, but the value of his 
assurances must have been discounted by many of his hearers who 
have had recent experience of the methods of the Deutsche Front. 

On these methods a great deal of light was thrown by the dis- 
closures made by the Governing Commission as to the results o! 
raids on the headquarters of the Front, on July 19 and July 24. 
The Commission had for some time had reason to suspect that, not 
only the leaders of the Front, but also Saar officials and members 
of the police force had been in direct communication with Nazi 
headquarters in Munich and elsewhere, and had even been sending 
information as to the political leanings of numbers of the in- 
habitants to the German Secret Police (or Gestapo). The seizure 
of documents carried out by Mr. Knox’s orders on July 19, accom- 
panied by the arrest, at Deutsche Front headquarters, of an 
ex-Reichswehr officer named Schaeffer, afforded evidence 0! 
espoinage on behalf of the Nazis and the German Secret Police. 

The papers of the Front, notably the Abendblatt, protested 
against the raids, and made an attack on the Roman Catholics, 
whom it described as traitors. In reporting the seizure of papers, 
however, they omitted to make any reference to the proofs of the 
relations maintained with the Secret Police. The campaign was 
carried on also by Herr Pirro, the leader of the Front, who made 
a speech on July 25, at Kaiserslautern in the Palatinate, only 
about 20 miles outside the Saar frontier, in which he attacked 
the Neue Saar Post in terms which amounted to incitement 
to murder. The bitterness felt at the fact that the Roman 
Catholics should be so disloyal as to conduct a paper in whic! 
anti-Hitler sentiments were expressed,’ was evidently exceptionally 
strong, because even the Bishop of Trier (in whose diocese tli 
Bavarian part of the Saar is situated), who was allowed to speak 
at Saarbriicken, on July 29, on the understanding that his address 
would be entirely non-political, could not avoid a very critica! 
reference to the Saar Post. The occasion was a demonstration o! 
50,000 members of the Catholic Youth to protest against thi 
execution of Roman Catholics on June 30, and the effect made upon 
the meeting was contrary to what the Bishop must have intended 


(1) The murder of Dr. Klausener and of Herr Probst during the June 30 pure 
made a very deep effect on Roman Catholic feeling in the Saar. 
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His attitude served to consolidate the position of the majority of 
the Saar clergy, who, it is said, now desire to be freed from the 
ressure Of the Bishops of Trier and Speyer, both of whom are 
ibject to pressure from Berlin. Recently three chaplains of the 
jerritory have been transferred by the Bishop of Speyer to Germany, 
» the sole ground, it is stated, that they were opponents of Hitler- 
ism, and this and other instances of interference with the clergy 
jave led to people asking themselves questions as to the value of 
the German undertakings not to allow victimisation of any kind 
january 13. 

hy the end of July conditions had become almost impossible. 
\\len an attempt was made on the life of a police officer (on July 25) 
the culprit, who was shot by his would-be victim, was found to 

we resigned from the Deutsche Front only the day before, and 

Herr Pirro’s protestations disowning him could hardly be expected 
i) carry conviction. And when the examination of the papers, 
seized on July 24, was completed, proof had been obtained of the 
existence of a system of espionage carried on under cover of the 
Freiwillige Arbeits- Dienst, the volunteer labour service department of 
the Deutsche Front, by which officials, as well as private persons, 
were spied on and denounced to the German authorities: Police 
ofticials kept black lists of their colleagues, and other black lists 
were kept of all persons who were working against the return of 
the Saar to Germany. 

s led to the suppression of the I.A.D., but meanwhile, Mr. 
nox had decided that the police force at his disposal was quite 
inadequate.’ In a letter to the League, dated August 3, he 
snnounced his intention to recruit men from outside the Territory, 
nd said he would require 2,000, or double the existing strength. 

[he reply of the Deutsche Iront was to send a petition to the 
league, dated August 17, in which it complained that Mr. Knox, 
with his well-known lack of neutrality, had taken sides in the issue 
nd had shown favour to those who were enemies of Germany. As 

s petition sets out in detail the principal charges on which the 
Nazis base their case against the Governing Commission, it may be 

interest to enumerate shortly its main heads. Mr. Knox is 
accused of : 

(1) Lack of neutrality, and “ favour accorded to Saar elements 
hostile to the German Government,’ accompanied by hostility 
towards the Saar population loyal to its country. 

(2) The abuse of the Amnesty Law, which had the effect of 
from just punishment the calumniators of a Landesrat 


bis 
vy, a member of the Denische Front, the leader of the Socialist 


o_ 
IPT) 
peut 


I 
Party, M. Braun, accused of misappropriation of funds, and a 
French engineer, convicted of perjury. 


a! 
tf 
i 





They number only just over 1,000 men, of whom about 200 are not availab!: 
loor work. This leaves 800, or 400 on duty at once, for the whole Territory 
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(3) Allowing the Territory to become the rendezvous of emigrants 
and political adventurers who, with the complicity of Mr. Knoy. 
have engaged the Saar Socialist Party in open warfare against the 
German Government. 

(4) Toleration towards the anti-Hitler press, which vilified the 
German political régime and its leaders, and insulted the memor, 
of the President Hindenburg. 

(5) Indiscretions committed by Government departments 
favour of the “ separatist ’’ press. 

(6) The appointment of emigrants to important positions in 
the political police, and the fact that they were entrusted wit! 
carrying out the seizures at Deutsche Front headquarters. 

(7) The iniquitous suspension of twenty papers of the Fron, 
on July 21. 

(8) The seizures and confiscations of documents carried owt 
illegally in the offices of the Deutsche Front.’ 


In conclusion, the petition said that if Mr. Knox had known 
how to gain the confidence of the population, he would not have 
been compelled to appeal for outside help “in violation of th 
Treaty of Versailles.”’ 

That all these charges have been taken at their face value in 
Germany would appear from the tone of a manifesto issued b, 
Herr Simon’ on August 21. This took the form of an appeal 1» 
all Germans to co-operate in the campaign opened by Herr Hit 
with his speech of August 26, and drew a terrible picture of th 
conditions in which Saarlanders are compelled to live, und 
“alien rule.” 

“The Marxists and Jewish traitors who have fled from 
Germany to the Saar,”’ he said, “ abuse and terrorise our con- 
sciously German brothers in the Saar. Under the benevolen: 
toleration of the Governing Commission they are allowe! 
publicly to defame the Reich, its Government, and the Fiihrer, 
and they openly commit high treason in their newspapers 
Every day, in the Saar, German workers are thrown out of work 
because they will not deny their Fatherland. They and the: 
families suffer hunger and misery for Germany, for its peop! 
and thereby for you, German fellow countrymen ! In spite : 
all oppression, trickery, terror, want and misery, the Germ: 
people of the Saar and, in particular, the German hand-work 
and miner, have for 15 years carried on a heroic and unprect 
dented fight for their German Fatherland.” 

If the above represents the official German view of the situation 
in the Saar it can only be said that it affords further evidence 


(1) On August 7 the examining magistrate ruled the seizures of July 24 
illegal, and ordered the return of the documents. Mr. Knox replied by orderins 
a fresh seizure. 

(2) Herr Simon is the leader of the League of Saar Associations, which has 1‘ 
headquarters in Coblenz and a branch in Berlin. 
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he nervous, if not hysterical, condition of mind to which the 
German Government is a prey in the attitude it has taken up 
towards the Plebiscite question. On no occasion has it shown the 
slightest indication that it is aware of the reasons which have led 
to the Governing Commission taking action against members of 
the Deutsche Front, and it has, in fact, deliberately avoided any 
attempt to face the real issue in the conflict which has been going 
on in the Territory, and has confined itself to appeals to passion 
nd prejudice. In explanation of this it may, perhaps, be suggested 
that to the totalitarian mind of the convinced Nazi it is difficult, 
if not page to reconcile oneself to the idea that the people 
f the Saar, German in race, tradition, and culture, should have 
iny doubts as to the desirability of returning as quickly as possible 
to the arms of the Fatherland, while there is also the consideration 
that it must be especially galling to the leaders of the Third Reich 
to see the Marxists, of whom, and of all their works, they have so 
successfully disposed in Germany, conducting a campaign against 
the doctrines and principles of Hitlerism, and conducting it, thanks 
to protection from the authorities put in by the League, with 
mpunity, and with a considerable degree of success. At the 
same time, it is somewhat surprising that the Reich Government 
should have so entirely failed, apparently, to understand 
what was going on in the Saar as to appoint as successor 
) Herr von Papen as new special Commissioner an ardent Nazi, 
vho ts known for his bitter antagonism towards all Roman Catholics 
who do not subscribe whole-heartedly to the Nazi creed.’ The only 
explanation of this would appear to be that the Government has 
now decided to adopt methods of intimidation rather than con- 
iation in its handling of the problem, but this is belied by the 
tters of forgiveness held out to the Saarlanders by the Tiihrer in 
us Sunday speech at Coblenz. 
lhe Governing Commission, on its part, has done its utmost to 
be fair to both sides. It has banned Socialist meetings and 
suspended the Volkstimme and the Volkszeitung, the latter a Com- 
munist organ, for making insulting references to the late President 
von Hindenburg and to Herr Hitler. It also proclaimed an amnesty 
‘or political offence, which came into force on July 1, but this was 


regarded by the Nazis as merely another move against them, since, 


‘s the petition of the Deutsche Front to the League complained, it 


resulted in the cancellation of the trials of Socialists and others for 
libel and perjury. In any case a perusal of the charges brought 


igainst the Deutsche Front in Mr. Knox’s letter of August 3 to 


the League? makes it clear that any steps taken by him which 
might appear to show want of sympathy with the proceedings otf 
‘the Nazis were amply justified. H. L. 





(1) This is Herr Birckel, Nazi regional leader of the Palatinate and an S.A. 
‘et, appointed on August Io, 


(2) This was published on August 14. Vide The Times of August 15, 1934, 
See also Chronology, 


28, 29. 





CHRONOLOGY. 
Australia. 


August 22nd.—Deputation from Lancashire Cotton Industry 
received by Mr. Bruce. (See Great Britain). 

August 28th.—The Minister for Trade and Customs announced 
that it had been decided that textile goods and yarns, which wer 
dutiable before August 2nd, at 5 per cent. British preferential tariti 
and 25 per cent. general tariff, should be admitted free and at a rat 
of 15 per cent. respectively, provided a firm order had been placed 
oversea before August Ist, and the articles entered Australia befo: 
November 15th. 


Austria. 
August 16th.—Herr von Papen presented his credentials t 


President Miklas, and said that it was his firm conviction that th 
bonds between the two countries, reposing on blood kinship and 
common history, were indestructible ; further, co-operation in ir 
tellectual, social and economic domains was essential for Europea 
reconstruction. 

The President replied that it was his wish ‘to re-endow ow 
relations from State to State with that friendly character which con- 
forms to the historical antecedents and the community in sp 
and culture of our two States.”’ He also hoped for further collaborati 
in the economic domain. 

August 17th.—The Government dissolved the Peasant Dele: 
Torce, with effect from August 7th. The Force was a semi-milita: 
adjunct of the Pan-German Landbund. 

August 18th.—The death sentence was passed on Johann Don 
the surviving leader of the men who seized the Vienna broadcasti: 
station, and was carried out three hours later. Twelve others 
sentenced to life imprisonment. 

At Innsbruck, two men charged with smuggling arms fi: 
Bavaria and of secreting arms and explosives were sentenced 
death, but later reprieved and sent to prison for long terms. 

August 19th.—Prince Starhemberg arrived back in Vienna ! 
Italy. 

August 20th.—Two Nazis were executed for having in 
possession bomb-making materials. 

August 21st.—The Chancellor’s conversations with Signor Muss: 
(See Italy). 

August 22nd.—Martial Law was raised in Vienna. 

August 26th.—It was understood that the Government had ask 
the Powers to authorize the establishment of a permanent auxiliar 
police force, which would number about 80,000, and be composed 0 
the existing semi-military formations (the Heimwehr, Ostmarkis«! 
Sturmscharen, and others), which had been used as auxiliary po!! 
during the past year. They would all be absorbed and united in 
single Wehr front. 

The leader of the Lower Austrian Heimwehr, in an order to th 
local formations, directed the names of ten prominent Nazis to ' 
reported, so that they could at once be seized as hostages if any attemp' 
were made on the life of a Heimwehr leader. This was necessitated 
he said, by the fact that he frequently received reports of Nazi plot 
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murder of Heimwehr commanders and Cabinet Ministers, 
ing Prince Starhemberg. 


1d 


Belgium. : ith an 
August 24th.—The Government issued invitations to all nations 


*» take part in an international conference on the “rules of war,” 
nd suggested that it should be held in Brussels in June, 1935. The 
basis of discussion was to be a draft Convention for the humanisation 
i war, drawn up at Monaco in February, 1934, the rules embodied in 
vhich were endorsed by the International Congress of Military 
Medicine, held at Liége in June, 1934. 


Bulgaria. 
lugust 17th.—-Seventy Communists were arrested at Plevna. 
fugust 22nd.—The President and several members of the Central 
mittee of legal Macedonian associations were arrested, on charges 
having had relations with the outlawed Mihailoff section of the 
tevolutionary Organisation. The President of the National Students’ 
n was also arrested, charged with agitation against the Government, 


China. 
August 22nd.—According to reports from India, Kung Cheng- 
the Chinese Pacification Commissioner for South Sinkiang, 
aimed that the authority of the provincial and central Governments 
ad been restored over all the province except the Sarikol area, between 


vashgar and Gilgit. 
General Liu’ Pin, Commander-in-Chief and Commissioner at 
ashgar, was stated to have arrived there on August 7th and taken 
r charge of the forces from Mahmud Sze-jung, the loyalist Mos!em 
cle i- 
lugust 27th.—Reports were current that a contract had been 
ncluded by the Government with a German-Chinese syndicate tor 
onstruction of a railway from Yushan to Pingsiang. 
ligust 28th.—Government forces were reported to have succeeded 
driving the Communists from Kiangsi, and large bodies which entered 
lukien was stated to have been defeated. 


Czechoslovakia. 

August 24th.—The official attitude towards internatior 
eration in the Danube Basin (to which reference was made 
mmunigué regarding Herr Schushnigg’s conversation with Signor 

Mussolini), was stated to be as follows: While irrevocably opposed to 

{nschluss, or a Hapsburg restoration, Czechoslovakia was aiming 

a binding international recognition of the independence of all the 
Danubian States, which would safeguard the legitimate interests of 
the great Powers. If Italy agreed to this principle there would then 

‘no obstacle to a Franco-Italian understanding, or to co-operation 
| the Little Entente with Italy. But Czechoslovakia objected to the 
quisition by either Germany or Italy of a preponderating intluence 
in Danubian political or economic affairs. 

Reports were current in Prague that the Skoda works had received 
rge foreign orders, particularly from South American States, including 

Bolivia, 
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Denmark 

August 23vd.—The meetings began, at Fané, of the Youth Con- 
ference, and of the executive committee of the World Alliance fo; 
International Friendship through the Churches. The research com- 
mission of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work also held 
a private session. Seventeen nations were represented. 


France. 
August 16th.—-An increase of 4 per cent. in Customs duties on 


the tariff schedule came into force, certain commodities (including 
wool), being excepted. The increase was to finance the Tasso Act for 
the payment by the State of a proportion of the wages of Mercantil; 
Marine crews. 

August 25th.—The Echo de Paris announced that it had beer 
refused permission to send a correspondent to the Coblenz demonstra- 
tion. Le Journal and L’Intransigent were also refused visas. 

August 28th.—In a statement to the press, the Minister of Marin 
advocated the retention of capital ships, and said that while accepting 
agreed international limits, he was convinced that the big ship was 
essential to the Navy. He added that the Dunkerque would be com- 
pleted in 1937, and her sister ship, the Strasbourg, in 1938, and tl. 
three existing battleships of the Provence class would be reconstructed 

The Fleet Air Arm needed thorough re-organisation, which had 
begun and would be carried out over a period of four years. As t 
the cost, in spite of rises in prices, the Estimates were 15 per cent. less 
than they were in the years immediately before the War. 


Germany. ~ 
August 15th.—-The “ Political Testament’ of President von 


Hindenburg was published. In this the President had re-affirmed 
his faith in an Imperial Germany, and laid particular emphasis on t! 
importance of the Reichswehr as the guardian of tradition in th 
transitional period, concluded with the advent of Herr Hitler to power 
and in the German State of the future. 

The Testament, which was dated May rith, 1934, began by 
quoting what the Field-Marshal had written in 1919, and published 1 
his book, ‘* From My Life,” in 1920. He was then convinced that 
in spite of defeat and the downfall of the Empire, the old German spirit 
would vet prevail, and said, *‘ At present a torrent of wild politica! 
passions and resounding phrases has buried all our former State ideas 
and seems to have destroyed all sacred tradition. But this flood will 
ebb. Then there will emerge again from the ever-turbulent seas 0! 
international life that Reich to which the hopes of our fathers onc: 
clung, and on which half-a-century ago, the future of the Fatherland 
was confidently founded: the German Emperorship.”’ 

Only his firm belief in Germany’s inexhaustible resources, 
wrote later, had given him the courage to accept the first and second 
election as Reich President. He had entered on and conducted lis 
office in the knowledge that in home and foreign policy a period 0! 
self-denying preparation was necessary. From the time of the Easte! 
Message of 1925, he had not tired in promoting the new unity of tl 
people. ‘I was aware,” he said, “‘ that the fundamental State law> 
and the form of Government which the nation had chosen in the hou 
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oreatest need and inner weakness did not mect the real requirements 

d characteristics of our people. The hour had come when this 

owledge would be common property. Therefore, it seemed to m¢ 
be a duty to lead the country . . . through the valley of external 

pression and humiliation, of internal want and self-laceration until 
is hour dawned.” 

‘The symbol of and firm support for this structure,” he went 
“had to be the guardian of the State, the Reichswehr. In it had 
repose the old Prussian virtues of unquestioning devotion to duty, 

mplicity and comradeship as the solid foundation of the State. 
\lways, and at all times, must the Services (Wehrmacht) remain the 
strument of the Supreme State leadership, able to do justice to its 
task of defending the country irrespective of all inner political 
velopments.”’ 

He then referred to the Treaty which “ weighed upon” them, 
nd said the world did not understand that Germany must live, not 
ily for her own sake, but as the banner-bearer of Western civilisa- 
n. ** My Chancellor, Adolf Hitler,” he concluded, ** and his Movement, 
ntributed a decisive step of historic importance in the great aim 

«! leading the German people together, above all differences of caste 
nd class, to inward unity. I know how much remains to be done, but 
| wish, trom my heart, that behind the act of the national uprising 

ul of the national unification the act of reconciliation may stand, 
hich will comprise the whole German Fatherland.” 

In an interview given to the Paris Petit Journal, the ex-Crown 
ince said : ** There will be no more war between France and Germany. 

. We are two old nations which tend more and more to have the 
ime democratic characters. England is another such country. All 
‘us are menaced by the advance of the Slav and Asiatic countries 
id we have common ideas to defend.” 

Baren von Neurath, speaking on the importance of voting for 
Herr Hitler, on August roth, said: ‘ All the shame and evil that we 
have suffered since Versailles has its origin in our humiliation and 
disarmament by the Versailles dictate. We must all stand solidly 
behind Adolf Hitler and show the outer world that his will and his 
demands are identical with those of the whole German nation.” 

Dr. Schacht also took part in the referendum campaign, and in 
a speech said that it was the fault of those irresponsible, past system 
Governments, the last of which had passed away over two years 
previously, that the supplying of German industry with raw materials 
was going to be one of the most difficult tasks of the winter. All 
difficulties, however, would be overcome ; Herr Hitler was able to 
assure the nation a better future, and the best way of furthering his 
work was for all to vote “* Yes”’ on August roth. 

Following an amnesty on the occasion of Herr Hitler’s appoint- 
ment as President, many prisoners were released from the concentration 
camps at Sulza (Thuringia), Nuremberg, and other places. 

A United States citizen, named Lapowski, complained to the 
U.S. Consul-General in Berlin that he had been assaulted by an S.A. 
man for not saluting the Nazi flag. 

The foreign trade returns for July showed that the import surplus 
for the seven months of 1934 totalled 258 million marks, as compared 
with a surplus of exports of 316 millions for the same period of 1933. 
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August 16th.—The Council of the Free Synod, at its meeting jy 
Berlin, passed resolutions denouncing the Primate and the new Churc) 
laws. It also confirmed its decision not to allow the opposition pastor; 
to take the oath of allegiance to Herr Hitler. 

The Leipzig Supreme Court issued a ruling, by Dr. Flor, declaring 
that the Primate and the National Synod had no legal authority. 


August 17th.—In a broadcast speech at Hamburg, Herr Hit); 
called upon the nation to endorse his action in fusing the Presiden 
and Chancellorship. When the President died, he said, many peop’ 
abroad thought it would mean the beginning of grave internal conflic: 
in Germany, and they hoped that a leaderless period of weeks in th» 
Reich would make it possible to confuse public opinion by an endless 
play of conjecture and thus to increase the already existing interne- 
tional uncertainty. This game had been spoiled, in the interests of th: 
German people and the Reich. Otherwise they would have appealed 
first to the people and then have carried out its decision. 

Paying a tribute to the late President, he described him as 4 uniqy 
personality, and said that none should, after him, bear the title 
Reich President. The fusion of the two offices was logical, and th: 
Government Bill constitutionally valid. Nevertheless, the peo; 
must decide. 

He then referred at length to his own career, and enumerated t)y 
faults of the former Parliamentary régime, describing the results 
it as catastrophic. It had been impossible to achieve unity even » 
the most vital questions, and there had actually been 46 parties. This 
political disintegration was the end of all authority. He then addres» 
himself to the ** doubters and critics,’ complaining that certain peop! 
in Germany did not grasp the “ inner legality ” of the success whic! 
had attended his struggle. Nevertheless, he believed inflexibly int 
completion of his task. Who would venture to pass judgment on « 
movement which began 15 years ago with and from nothing, and 
to-day had to lead a whole nation ? Decades would be needed to ev 
personal values of leadership commensurate with the greatness 01 
task. 

As to the complaints that freedom of criticism was not «1lov 
in his eyes criticism was not in itself a vital function. The world coud 
live without critics, but not without workers. He himself was so! 
responsible to the nation for everything that was done, but he demancr! 
from it at least that right which every peasant, workman, and emplo) 
enjoyed. They would not tolerate people coming round and criticizing 
everything they did. In the National-Socialist State there m 
no right of fault-finding, only a right of better achievement. 

The most important task for the future was the establishmen' 

a real authority of the national leadership, and he had set himsel! ' 
task of providing a State leadership independent of ali influences \\ 
might make the State the guardian of special interests. The Nazi Per 
must be the sole bearer of the political will in the nation, and the Ar 
the sole bearer of the arms of the Reich. The strength of the Ste 
rested on the loyalty of these two organisations to it. This struct! 
gave them a stable order and ensured a Government responsible so'«: 
to the nation. It lifted them above Parliamentary disputes, bargainins 
and trickery, and it enabled the State-leadership to pursue a far-sight*! 
policy. 





fhe world, he said, must know two things: first, the German 
Reich would never surrender its honour and its equality of rights, and 
its people would defend the security and independence of the Reich 
against all. Secondly, the Government, like the people, was filled with 
the unconditional wish to make the greatest possible contribution to 
the preservation of peace. The German Army did not need to re- 
habilitate the fame of its arms, and the Government needed no foreign 
political successes to strengthen its position. 

Herr Hitler claimed that he had concluded a loyal alliance with 
many collaborators who did not spring from the movement, and 
millions who had at first stood aside or opposed them had become 
reconciled to the régime. The evolution of the Reich under Nazi 
leadership demanded discipline and complete order, and it was his 
inflexible resolve personally to bring to account any who should venture 
to hinder, or oppose by violence, this development, and he added, * I 
will not have ignorant, misled, insignificant people shot. But I will 
in all such cases crush to earth the really responsible by the authority 
ol the National-Socialist State and its leadership.” 

The State, he continued, pledged itself to a positive Christianity, 
and it would be his sincere aim to safeguard the rights of the two great 
(hristian confessions, to preserve their doctrines from attack, and to 

cate harmony between their duties and the requirements of the 
present State. 

Herr Hitler, in conclusion, told his hearers not to count on any 
other standing in the eyes of the outer world than that of the strength 
which their resolution and brotherly solidarity would give the Reich. 
His whole life was devoted to one task: to make Germany once more 
irce, healthy, and happy. They had evil foes in the world. Do what 
they might, a certain international conspiracy would not fail to put 

vile interpretation on It. 

Not for his own sake, but for the German people, he had requested 
his referendum. He did not need such a vote of confidence for the 

ngthening or maintenance of his position, but the German people 

eded a Chancellor supported before the whole world by such 
onfidence, 

Herr Rosenberg, in a speech at Halle, referred to Mr. Baldwin's 
tatement as to the frontier of England being on the Rhine, and asked 
what London would say if a German Minister declared that Germany 
was threatened from all sides, and that her frontier was, therefore, no 
onger Heligoland, but the Thames. He also said that if Britain had 
to arm in the air on account of a non-existent German air fleet, it was 
not quite fair to name Germany as the cause. They believed that the 
historically decisive fact that Britain was no longer an island would 

‘use her also to develop certain forms of life which would one day 
called ** Prussian.” 

He attacked France and Italy with charges of corruption in 
political life, and complained of the press campaign in Rome. ‘* When 
they write about bloodthirsty Germany,” he said, ** let us recommend 
them to read the diaries of their Air Marshal Balbo, who describes how 
the Fascist columns, day after day, marched through towns and villages, 
caving behind them blazing and smoking villages.” 

The Reich Government was understood to have protested to the 
Saar Governing Commission about attacks in the Saar press on 
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President von Hindenburg and other leading Germans, who were stated 
to have been *‘ abused and defamed in the basest possible manner.” 
One of the papers cited was the Saarbriicker Volkstimme. 

August 18th.—Colonel von Hindenburg broadcast an appeal to the 
nation to vote for the Fiihrer, in which he referred to his late father’s 
confidence in Herr Hitler, in whom he had seen “ his immediate 
successor as head of the German Reich.” 

A British subject named Haueisen was acquitted of high treason 
by the court at Kassal. (He has been under arrest since April rth 
charged with circulating propaganda material in a labour camp near 
l'rankfurt). 

August 19th.—The referendum was held throughout the country 
electors being asked merely to vote “ Yes” or “* No” for Herr Hitler 
as “ Fiihrer and Chancellor.”” Out of an electorate of 45,473,635, th 
number of votes cast was stated to be 43,529,710. Of these, 38,362,760 
voted ** Yes,” and 4,294,654 voted ‘** No,” while 872,296 papers were 
invalid. (In November, 1933, of the 43,460,529 votes cast, 40,609,243 
were for Hitler, and 2,101,004 against him, with 750,282 invalid). 

The increase in the adverse vote was most marked in the big 
cities and industrial areas, and in Hamburg amounted to just over 
20 per cent. The figures for Berlin were: ‘* Yes,’ 2,452,620; ‘ No,” 
492,747; and invalid, 75,157, out of an electorate of 3,143,217. 

In an address to ** German Christians” in Berlin, the Primate 
said that when Christ preached the Gospel He urged confidence, and so 
did the Fiihrer when he put the plebiscite as a question of confidence 
** We true Christians had to give him our * yes,’ as only our consent 
gives him the right to defend our religion,” and he continued 
** Hitler’s fight is a fight against the Jews, the most brutal foes o! 
Christianity. Germans may suffer tribulations, but they will wu 
Christianity’s victory even if the Jews resolve to destroy the nation.” 

August 20th.—Herr Hitler addressed a manifesto to the natior 
another to the National-Socialist Party, and a letter of thanks to th 
Reichswehr. In the first he said that the 15 years’ struggle for powe! 
had ended the previous day, and the Reich, from top to bottom, |a\ 
in the hand of the Nazi Party. ‘* My task,” he continued, * will be to 
deepen this unity and to win the last remnants of our people for th 
National-Socialist idea and doctrine in a campaign as skilful as it will 
be resolute and inflexible. The plan of this campaign has already beet 
decided during last night; it will be carried out with National: 
Socialist celerity and thoroughness. . . . The day must, and will, com 
when the last German carries the symbol of the Reich in his heart.” 

In the manifesto to the Party he said: ‘* Just as we succeeded in 
winning 90 per cent. of the German people for National-Socialism, s 
must, and shall, we succeed in winning the last 10 per cent. That 
will be the ultimate crown for our victory.” 

In a letter to General von Blomberg, Herr Hitler thanked him 
and the Reichswehr “* for the oath of loyalty taken to me as thet! 
Fiihrer and Commander-in-Chief.””, He would always regard it as his 
foremost duty to uphold the integrity of the Services, in accord- 
ance with his intention of consolidating the Army as the sole bearer 
of arms in the nation. 

An issue (No. 32), of Der Stiirmer was confiscated by the Breslau 
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police owing to an account of a “ritual murder” case published on 
August 18th. 

4ugust 21st.—The Minister of the Interior issued a decree to all 
lepartmental chiefs, ordering the removal from public buildings and 


ofices of “the last remaining souvenirs of the November (1915) 


System. 

The Nazi leader of the Saar Associations issued a manifesto, calling 
on all Germans to co-operate in the campaign for the return of the 
saar to Germany. It stated that the Marxist and Jewish traitors, who 
ad fled there from Germany, abused and terrorised ** our consciously 
German brothers in the Saar. Under the benevolent toleration of 
the Governing Commission, they are allowed publicly to defame the 


Reich, its Government and the Fiihrer, Adolf Hitler, and they openly 
mmit high treason in their newspapers. 

The Minister of Justice issued a pamphlet setting out the main 
lines of the reforms to be carried out in the Penal Code to conform 
with National-Socialist ideas and doctrines. 

In an interview given to a Prague paper, the Cesko Slovo, Dr. 
Schacht said they were living in a permanent crisis of confidence, but 

would be his first endeavour to restore absolute confidence as regards 
payment of German debts for goods purchased abroad. He would 
see to it that confidence in treaties was restored, and he added that the 
mark would not be devaluated. 

Referring to the difficulties of the export trade, he said that 
manufacturers were not essing substitute raw materials, but were 
receiving all the imported raw materials they needed. But what 
Germany was doing about her home materials was her own affair. 
“What is happening to Germany to-day is the greatest historical 
mistake that one can imagine. Against her own will, Germany is being 
ced into autarchy, and it is not a temporary phenomenon.” 

August 22nd.—The Berlin press quoted the Austrian Chancellor 
s saying that he went to Italy to thank Signor Mussolini for the help 
he gave at the time of the murder of Herr Dollfuss, by moving troops 
to the frontier, and the official statement showed, said the Deutsche 
iligemeine Zeitung, that Herr Schuschnigg had been given assurances 
tor similar help in the future. Austria was also referred to as an Italian 
protectorate, and the paper added, *‘ we do not desire to see a German 
‘ountry turned into a European Manchuria.” 

August 23rd.—The Minister of the Interior issued instructions that 
in ofhcial communications with foreign Governments, Herr Hitler was 
to be referred to as ** the German Reich Chancellor.”’ The title, ‘* Leader 
and Reich Chancellor’ was only to be used in internal official 
communications. 

It was officially announced that, under an amnesty granted in 
connection with the August roth referendum, 1,610 persons, serving 
regular sentences, had been released from prisons in Bavaria, and 
250 from police custody. Also, 402 political prisoners were to be released, 
most of them from Dachau. 

The Association of National German Jews telegraphed to Herr 
Hitler to protest against “ the anti- German and blackm: tiling resolution 

‘ the so-called World Jewish Conference,” and saying that the homeless 
Zi ionists and pan- Jewish elements met in Geneva were not entitled to 
speak for the long-established and German-feeling Jews in Germany 
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An authoritative commentary on the statement issued in Rom: 
after Herr Schuschnigg’s conversations with Signor Mussolini pointe; 
out that Germany had already done all that could be expected of he 
to help Austria, and no new move or effort was to be looked for 
Austria and Italy in the direction of enlarging or intensifying the rang: 
of action of the Rome Protocols. In reality, Germany had done ; 
she could, long before other countries, to alleviate Austria’s economic 
situation, and the reason there had not been more success was that 
the systematic combating and exclusion of all pronouncedly (:ermay 
elements in Austria had brought about an internal unrest there, and 
could not be without effect on relations with the Reich. 

August 24th.—-Dr. Schacht issued an order placing all Chamber 
of Commerce and Trade under his direct control, and reserving to him 
the right to appoint and dismiss their presidents and vice-presidents 

A barter transaction was understood to have been arranged | 
the exchange of German railway material for a large quantity 
Brazilian coffee. The amount mentioned was 200,000 sacks, or about 
one month’s requirements. 

Orders were issued providing that all officials in the public serv: 
should take a pe rsonal oath to ‘He IT Hitler, in the words : rm 


and people, Adolf Hitler, that I will respe ct the laws, and conscier 
fulfil my official duties, so help me God.” 

It was learnt that Dr. Ley, the head of the Labour Fron: 
dismissed Herren Brucker, Kriiger, and Hauenstein, for failur 
carry out his orders. Dr. Ley stated that forces had been at 
; sabotaging ” the development of the Labour Front, the ‘ wreckers’ 
being connected with the old trade unions and former asso 
of employers. 

The Tribunal of the Nazi Party ruled that former Free: 
might not hold office in the Party. In the ruling, reference wa- 
to the un-German character of Freemasonry, and it was stat: 
the word of Freemasons was as little to be trusted as that ot | 

Copies of The Times of August 23rd were confiscated on arm 
in Berlin and Munich, owing, the Gestapo stated, to an article « 
‘Nazi Treatment of Prisoners.”” The Angriff stated that the 
“heats up a lot of old atrocity stories, obviously taken fi: 
emigrant press.” 

The Reich Commission for National Health, in conjuncti 
the Ministry for the Interior, the Public Health Department, 
Racial Population De -partment of the Nazi Party, issued a ser! 
injunctions entitled, “* Ten Commandments for the Choice of a Spo” 

In a speech in Berlin, Herr Kohler, head of the Departm 
Economic Policy at the Party headquarters in Munich, sii 
political revolution was finished, but the movement went ma 
on. They had settled with Marxism; now they must sett! 
capitalism. Socialism was realised only when all class wariat 
been made superfluous, and thus impossible. The State must : 
guarantee the right to work and assure its literal realization {o: 
German. Only in that moment would the last hour of cap: 
strike. 

Augus! 25th.—-Mrs. Sinclair Lewis was asked to leave the «sunt 
by the Gestapo, owing to the fact that her ‘*‘ numerous anti-': 
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-. in the American press * had made it impossible for the authori- 
on grounds of national self-respect, to accord her further 
hospitality in Germany.” 


August 26th.—Herr Hitler addressed a demonstration of about 
00. people at Ehrenbreitstein, near Coblenz, which marked the 
pAicial opening of an intensive campaign of propaganda for the Saar 
plebiscite. About 150,000 of those present had been brought from the 
sar by special trains, and many more came by car. 
[he Leader reviewed the economic and cultural achievements of 
vernment and said that he aimed at protecting the farmer, the 
the middle class, and all creative forces in the country; and 
ultural and social point of view he would protect religion, as 
- combat class hatred, crime, and all kinds of strife. These were 
ly Christian ideals. 
\s for foreign policy, Germany’s unconditional programme was 
aintenance of peace, equality of rights, and the defence of liberty, 
the German nation. 
then referred to economic difficulties and said that National- 
sm would never capitulate, and the bigger the distress the 
r Germany’s obstinacy and resistance would be. Nobody should 
that the country could be brought to its knees. As for those 
ning few who refused to acknowledge the Nazi régime, he declared 
the same extent as the one Judas among the Apostles had 
to defeat Christianity, the work of the German emigrants would 
eed in breaking up the Nazi movement. 
erring to Germany’s religious troubles, he denied that the country 
rifting farther and farther away from Christianity. ‘On the 
“ he said, ‘‘we have made a clear cut between politics and 
The State protects religion if religion is not exploited for 
purposes. 
the Saarlanders Herr Hitler said that “in January the doors 
wide open for all of them, as long as they confessed to be truc 
to enter the festively decorated paternal house of thi 
nd, irrespective of their past political records, in a true spirit 
ciliation.”” He exhorted them to hold out courageously for the 
ig few months, knowing that they were backed by the whole 
Reich, which had always regarded the insults and trials which 
agen had suffered as their own. Then the day would come 
ey would be re-united with the Reich, and could hold the last 
‘ill more gigantic demonstration in the Territory itself, where he 
iddress them as the German nation’s Chancellor and as their 


rr Hitler also made an overture to France for a peaceful settle- 
| the Saar question, which, he said, constituted the sole territorial 
tween them. Once it was settled there would be no reasonable 
!s why the two nations should continue at variance, and he trusted 
commonsense of mankind” that the great difficulties with 
ill countries were confronted might make the former enemies 
rmany realise one day that those difficulties could only be overcome 
mmon action. 
therefore, expressed the hope that ‘“‘ the pealing of church 
hroughout Germany and the Saar, on January 14th,” would not 
rald the expected return of the lost Saar people and Territory 
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to the Reich, but at the same time the inauguration of a new era oj 
peace. 
Dr. Schacht, speaking at the opening of the Leipzig Fair, fore. 
shadowed further stringent import and currency restrictions, and 
said, “it is absolutely clear to us that new methods must lead to » 
sharp restriction of imports. Foreign currency permits will be handed 
out only within limits of available currency.” 

J.‘ He declared that they would never resort to currency manipula- 
tion or dumping methods in order to encourage exports, but woul! 
employ only such measures as were sanctioned and recommended }, 
their creditors. He blamed the ‘disastrous Treaty of Versailles” 
for their present difficulties, and compared Germany to a hen that had 
been slaughtered and yet was expected to lay eggs. 

Dr. Schacht announced the end of the day-to-day share-out oj 
foreign exchange and, while suggesting that foreign lenders and foreign 
exporters had both been imprudently liberal in the past, he appeared 
to suggest that Germany needed credits. The foreign bond-holder 
he said, would have to suffer if the world would not take German good: 

Finally, he made it clear that, whatever the fate of foreign trad: 
and loans, he saw no stress ahead which Germany could not surviv 
She would go ahead with all speed in the production of raw materials 
and neither their high cost, nor the expense of installing or adapting 
plant would deter them. 

The Bérsen Zeitung, in an article criticising The Times, described 
the paper asa “typical representative of that attitude towards German) 
which, in part deliberately, and in part unwittingly, is morally re- 
sponsible if German distrust becomes ever sharper, and if the German 
people does not find tranquillity.” 

The Minister of the Interior issued an order permitting * objectiv 
discussion ”’ of the Church conflict, thus modifying his decree of July ot! 

August 27th.—The Council of the National Confessional Synod 
the Evangelical Church (representing some 7,000 pastors), called 
the pastors who objected to the authority of Dr. Miiller, and on th 
Bishops of Bavaria and Wiirttemberg for their States, to refuse to tak 
the oath laid in the Church Law passed by the National Synod o 
August gth. (This began: ‘‘I swear an oath to God the Almight 
and Holy . . . that I will be loyal and obedient to the Fiihrer of t! 
German people and State, Adolf Hitler,” and went on to enjoin sub- 
mission to the orders of the Church Government). 

The Council of the Pastors’ Emergency League for Berlin aske: 
Dr. Koch, head of the Confessional Synod, to approach Herr Hitle 
and invite his personal attention to the matter. 

The Times was again confiscated on reaching Berlin, by order 
the Police President. The reason was stated to be a reference to th 
*‘ paganism of Herr Rosenberg and Herr Himmler,” in the accoun' 
of the World Christian Conference at Fan6. 

The Nachtausgabe, under the heading, ‘‘ Threats of War and Bel’: 
of Peace,’ compared Signor Mussolini’s speech of August 24th wit 
Herr Hitler’s at Coblenz, and said the world might now decide whic’ 
it preferred. 

August 28th.—It was learnt that nine foreigners, four of them 
English, had been arrested near Berlin on August 25th. No reason 
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as given, but they were understood to be members of anti-War and 
nti-Fascist organisations. 

The Nazi periodical Nordland was banned for a month for publishing 
, article attacking Christianity. 


Great Britain. " 
August 15th.—The Department of Overseas Trade published the 


Report of the Trade Commissioner on economic conditions in East 
\frica, with an annex on Somaliland. 
{ugust 16th.—The annual Report on the Administration and 
nances of the Sudan in 1933, was published. (md. 4668. 
August 18th.—In a speech at Lanark, the President of the Board 
{ Trade said that Britain stood alone, of the great industrial countries, 
regarding the expansion of industry and commerce. The Govern- 
ment had effected 13 trade agreements which had contributed to the 
expansion of trade, and there were nearly 800,000 more persons 
employed in industry than three years previously. The national 
itput of coal had gone up by millions of tons in a single year, and the 
lemand for British cotton goods abroad had increased by millions 
of yards. 
August 22nd.—-A deputation from the Lancashire cotton industry 
visited the Australian High Commissioner, to whom they explained 
their protest against the imposition, as from August Ist, of new duties 
n cotton piece goods and yarns in Australia. A statement issued by 
the industry pointed out that all sections of it were represented in the 
protest against the increases as being contrary to the Ottawa Agree- 
nts, by which the Commonwealth Government undertook not to 
protect industries which had no sound prospects of success, and the 
\.K. producers were guaranteed full opportunity of reasonable com- 
petition. 
The Report on the work of the Indian Trade Commissioner during 
33-34, was published. 
fugust 23rd.—The Wheat Advisory Committee concluded its 
wetings in London, and adjourned until November 20th, when it 
was to meet in Budapest. An official statement said that the Com- 
mittee completed a series of approved amendments to the wheat 
‘greement designed to contribute to its effective functioning. These 
ncluded: the extension of the agreement from July 31st, 1935, to 
july 31st, 1937, and the creation of a system of quota reserves designed 
meet special contingencies, and to give greater flexibility to the 
working of the agreement. 
{ugust 24th.—The Stationery Office published, as a White Paper, 
text of the Commercial Agreement with Lithuania, ratified on 
ist znd, 1934. Cmd. 4680. 


Haiti. 
August 15th.—The last company of U.S. Marines left the island, 
alter an occupation which began in 1915 


Hungary. 
August 20th.—-The Government ratified the Optional Clause of 


the Statute of the Permanent Court of International Justice, the 
ratification to be valid for five years, from August 13th, 1934. 
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August 23rd.—The National-Socialist was suppressed by th 
sudapest police on account of anti-Semitic agitation. 


Iraq. 


August 25th.—The Cabinet resigned, and the King asked his 
Chamberlain, Ali Jawdat Beg, to form a Ministry. 

August 27th.—-A new Cabinet was formed with Ali Jawdat Be, 
as Prime Minister and Acting Minister of the Interior ; Nuri Pasha es 
Said, Foreign Minister; Yusuf Beg Ghanima, Minister of Finance 
and Jamil Beg Midfai, Minister of Defence. 


Italy. 
"hii 16th.—Orders were issued for the withdrawal to their 
usual quarters of the troops concentrated along the Austrian frontier. 

August 20th.—The Government informed the League Secretariat 
that the embargo on the export of war material, from Italy to Bolivia 
and Paraguay, had been in force since July 30th. The Government 
reserved the right to revoke the decision should circumstances mak 
it desirable. 

August 21st.—-Signor Mussolini entertained Herr Schuschnigg at 
the Villa De Marinis, near Florence, and after a prolonged discussion an 
official statement was issued, saying that those questions whi! 
interested their two countries in the political, economic, and cultura 
fields, were minutely examined. ‘ There was found to exist an effectiv 
community of views upon guiding principles and on the methods | 
be adopted as regards the independence and integrity of the Austria: 
State—an independence and integrity to which appertains also con- 
plete internal autonomy and which, moreover, represents a concret 
European interest and an element favourable to the maintenance 0! 
tranquillity in the Danubian sector.” 

The statement continued: “‘ The two statesmen have contirmed 
so far as the economic situation is concerned—the utility of tl 
Protocols of Rome, the range of action of which can be intensified ané 
enlarged, and they were in agreement in finding opportune the displa\ 
of an activity designed to develop still further the spirit of collaboratio: 
between the two countries.” 

‘** Those guiding principles which were initiated and championed 
by the late Chancellor Dollfuss will govern also in the future tl 
relations between Italy and Austria.” 

A spokesman of the Government also made a statement categor! 
cally denying that Herr Schuschnigg would seek to have any conta‘! 
with the ex-Empress Zita, and added that the question of a Hapsburg 
restoration was not referred to at all in the conversations. 

August 22nd.—Writing in the Giornale d'Italia, Signor Gaydi 
said that Austria must defend her independence by her national forces. 
but the Austrian forces must be subsidised by the Great Powers. 
Europe was faced by organized terrorism that was a danger to 
international peace. 

In a statement to the official news agency, on his departure, 
Herr Schuschnigg emphasised that the tranquillity of Central Europ: 
was fundamentally dependent on the restoration of the economic 
situation, and said his Government were always ready to assume 
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\tions with Germany as soon as she “ gives up the offensive ” 

\ustria. 

st 24th.--In a speech to a gathering of generals, Cabinet 

and officials, at the conclusion of the manoeuvres, Signor 

ni said: ** Nobody in Europe wants war, but war is in the air, 
‘ight break out at any moment. We must not prepare for a war 
morrow, but for a war of to-day. At the end of July there arose 

a situation which recalled that of 1914. We responded 

. by sending troops to the frontier and so saved the situation. 
t bring up Italians to be military-minded—if you like, a 
ic people: nations rise and fall as a result of force.” This 
1¢ speech was not reported in the press. 

‘orrtere della Sera published a protest against the language 
sion in Malta, in which it stated that the elevation of the * formless 
| primitive ** Maltese dialect to the dignity of a language would be 
unheard-of step, did it not reveal only too plainly the design of 
imposing, at the earliest possible moment, the English language alone 

all official purposes in Malta. 

August 27th.—The text of Signor Mussolini’s speech of August 24th 
was issued to the press. In addition to the passage already published 

ons of the foreign press, the Duce said : ** War has been described 
Court of Appeal between nations. And since the peoples do 
come crystallized, but pursue the course dictated by their strength 
their historical dynamic nature it falls that, in spite of all con- 
all protocols, and all the more or less highest and good 
ns, the hard fact of war may be anticipated to accompany the 
‘ind in the centuries to come, just as it stands on record at the 
human history.” 
then called attention to the enthusiasm with which the 
ivres had been followed. This represented a radical change. 

-day,” he went on, “all those called back to the colours resume 

ims and grey-green uniforms with enthusiasm. What is still 
n important, the whole people, if called upon to-morrow, will 
answer like a single man. I recall to you that military forces represent 
the essential element in the hierarchy of the nation. Nothing has yet 
been discovered which can take the place of that which is the clearest, 
most tangible, most decisive expression of the total strength of an 
ire people—that is to say, the size, the prestige, the power of its 

n land, on the sea, and in the air.”’ 

The Italian press, in commenting on the speech, said it reflected 
truly the real situation, and repeated the Duce’s warning that if the 
nations did not compose their selfish quarrels Europe, and perhaps 
the whole white race, would be involved in danger. 


Japan. 

August 15th.—A provisional agreement was stated to have been 
feached on the payment for fishery rights in Russian waters. Th: 
Soviet Government were to accept payment on the basis of 32.5 sen 
per rouble for contracts in the second half of 1934. 

‘ugust 16th.—-Russian reports re plan for seizure of C.E.R. (See 


August 17th.—The War Office issued a statement containing a list 
t attacks on the C.E. Railway, and of kidnapping of passenge! 
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in Manchukuo territory. The Foreign Office spokesman said Japay 
had no intention of seizing the Railway, and described the arrest of 
Soviet officials as ‘entirely the affair of the independent State oj 
Manchukuo.” 

August 21st.—The Foreign Office issued a statement, with 
particulars of the negotiations for the purchase of the C.E.R. 
Manchukuo. The latest offer was one of 120 million yen, made by 
Japanese Foreign Minister, together with 30 millions for pensions, and 
the latest counter-proposal from the Soviet side was for 160 million yen 
plus the same sum for pensions. 

The Government had acted throughout in the capacity of a sincere 
mediator, but the Soviet authorities had lately seen fit to regard the 
Japanese offers as in the nature of an ultimatum, and to interpret 
the arrests of Soviet employees as attempts to influence the negotia- 
tions. It was pointed out that Mr. Hirota was in no position, as a 
mediator, to issue an ultimatum. 

August 23rd.—The executive meeting of the Seiyukai Party passed 
a resolution calling on the Government to abrogate the Washington 
Naval Treaty. The Taiyokai, an organisation composed largely of 
naval reserve officers, passed a similar resolution, and asked for complete 
parity in naval strength. 

August 24th.— Foreign Office officials stated that a protest had 
been received two days previously from the Soviet Government 
regarding the arrests of C.E.R. employees, and pointed out that thes 
arrests were merely judicial measures by the Manchukuo authorities 
for which Japan could not accept responsibility. 

It was added that the Manchukuo Government possessed in- 
controvertible proof of collusion by Soviet officials since May with 
persons responsible for interference with traffic on the eastern section 
of the line. 

August 25th.—The Minister of Finance gave an interview to thi 
press, in which he described war with either the U.S.A. or the U.S.S.2 
as “‘ simply unthinkable.”’ Both countries were deeply immersed 1 
their domestic affairs. 


League of Nations. - 
August 20th.—-Italian embargo on export of arms to Bolivia and 


Paraguay. (See /taly). 

August 27th.—The Armaments Year Book was published, showing 
expenditure during 1933. The total amount was given as 4,399 million 
dollars, as against 4,158 millions in 1932, and 3,522 millions in 1925 
(These figures were based on the pre-1932 parity of exchange in various 
countries). 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE. 
August 20th.—U.S. Government’s acceptance of invitation 


membership. (See U.S.A.) 
Malta. 


August 21st.—A Proclamation by the Governor was published 
containing two Letters Patent, dated August 16th, which were ! 
come into effect on October Ist. By these, Maltese was to be th 
language of the Law Courts, while English was to continue to > 
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official language of the Administration, without prejudice to the use 
of Maltese or Italian in addition, when desirable and convenient. 

Court proceedings would be in Maltese, except where the accused, 
or a party concerned, did not fully understand it. In criminal pro- 
ceedings against other than Maltese-speaking persons, the proceedings 
would be in English; but if the accused were a speaker of Italian, 
without sufficient knowledge of English or Maltese, the oral proceedings 
would be in Italian. 

In civil proceedings, where neither party was Maltese-speaking, 
and either of the parties was English-speaking, the proceedings were 
to be in English. Where both parties were Italian-speaking, the oral 
proceedings would be in Italian. 

- A covering despatch from the Colonial Secretary referred to Italian 
as a language which no more than 15 per cent. of the population knew, 
and commented on the delays in Court procedure. 


Manchukuo. 

August 15th.—Twenty Russian employees of the Chinese Eastern 
Railway were arrested on charges connected with recent attacks on 
the trains. They were also accused of taking part in an anti- Japanese 
and anti-Manchukuo campaign. ' 

August 16th.—Russian report re plans for seizure of the C.E.R. 
See U.S.S.R.) 

August 17th.—Japanese statements re incidents on the C.E.R. 
(See Japan). 

August 22nd.—The Foreign Office supplemented the Japanese 
statement of the previous day, and supported its objection to the action 
of the Soviet authorities in publishing the details of the railway 
negotiations. 

The official News Service reported that since August 6th, there 
had been an average of two attacks by bandits daily, and that Soviet 
Communists had been responsible for 168 casualties and 116 kidnappings 
since January. Thirty-one bridges had been destroyed, and there had 
been g1 cases of attacks on stations along the Eastern section of the 
railway. 

August 26th.—A joint Soviet-Manchukuo Commission was under- 
stood to have reached complete agreement regarding the navigation 
of the Amur, Sungari, Ussuri and Argun rivers. 


New Zealand. 


August 23rd.—-The Finance Minister presented the Budget 
Estimates for 1934-35, which showed a surplus of revenue over ex- 
penditure amounting to £8,000. This contrasted with an actual deficit 
of £709,000 in 1933-34. 

Mr. Coates announced the partial restoration of the cuts made in 
Civil Servants’ salaries and old age pensions, and a reduction of the 
wage tax for unemployment relief. 

Norway. 

August 24th—The Supreme Court confirmed a sentence of the 
Tromsoe Assizes fining a British trawler for illegal fishing, on the 
ground that the territorial border must be reckoned as four nautical 
miles from the shore, following the general direction of the coast, and 
not its curves. 
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Palestine. 
August 17th.--The Government announced the inauguration of 


drastic measures to prevent illegal immigration, and issued orders 
. . . . 5 . 

prohibiting private persons from acting as voluntary patrols on thy 

coast and frontiers. 


Poland. 


August 19th.—-It was officially announced that the French Ambas- 
sador had intervened in the matter of the arrest of two French directors 
of the Zyrardow Mills (the largest producers of linen fabrics), but had 
been informed that the case was in the hands of the judicial 
authorities. (The directors were alleged to have evaded payment of 
Polish taxes.) 

August 20th.—The arrest of several Nazis was reported in Warsaw, 
charged with being members of the anti-Jewish National- Radical 
Party. 
August 28th.—The Court of Upper Silesia granted the application 
of the Treasury for compulsory supervision of the properties of Prince 
Henry of Pless in Polish Upper Silesia. The Treasury had _ been 
claiming tax arrears for 1925-30 totalling 11,000,000 zloty, and its 
claim was stated to have been accepted by the highest Administrative 
Court. 


Saar Territory. 
August 17th.—Protest by German Government against Saar 


press. (See Germany). 

August 19th.—It was learnt that the Governing Commissien had 
submitted to the Landesrat, for approval, an ordinance for the dis- 
solution of the Freiwillige Arbeits Dienst, on the ground that the 
Deutsche Front (of which the F.A.D. was a branch), had been in con- 
tinuous relation with the German Secret Police, and that young men 
from the Saar, when incorporated in the German F.A.D., had been 
ill-treated in the working camps. 

Documents which had been confiscated, supporting these charges 
were ordered to be published by the entire press of the Territory, as 
annexes to the ordinance. 

The Deutsche Front was understood to have sent to the Council 
of the League of Nations “‘ a solemn protest ”’ against the attitude 0! 
Mr. Knox and the Governing Commission, which it described as biased 
in favour of elements hostile to the Reich. 

August 22nd.—The reply of the Governing Commission to thi 
German Government’s complaint of the attitude of the Saar Socialist 
press was sent to Berlin and issued to the Saar press. This pointed ou' 
that the Commission had already concerned itself with the excesses 0! 
certain elements of the press prior to receipt of the Note, but had been 
sorry to find that no legal provision existed for the repression of insulting 
attacks directed against deceased statesmen. The Commission, 
therefore, ‘‘ could only deplore the language used on this sad occasion 
by certain newspapers of the Territory, just as it deplored that of other 
newspapers at the assassination of the Federal Chancellor of Austria. 

As regards the insults addressed to Herr Hitler, the Commission 
had already taken action, before August 14th, against two papers, anc 
had applied the penalties sanctioned by law ; while it had also prepare¢, 
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before that date, a draft ordinance which gave it the right of seizure 
wainst journals which insulted the heads of States. The text of this 
has been submitted to the Landesrat. 

The Commission added that it could not fail to express its surprise 
at the fact that the German Government had been tolerating, in spite 
of protests from the Commission, left unanswered, a violent campaign 
carried on in a press subject to State control, against the Commission, 
its members, and its officials. Moreover, attacks which were often 
insulting—for proof it was enough to refer to a speech made some 
months previously by a responsible Minister of the Reich, near the 
Saar frontier (Dr. Goebbel’s speech at Zweibriicken, on May 6th)— 
had been transmitted nearly every day by the official wireless broadcast 
ing services in Germany. 

!ugust 26th.—A demonstration of anti-Nazi organisations was held 
at Sulzbach, and was attended by about 65,000 people, principally 
Socialists, Communists and Roman Catholics. Max Braun and a 
Roman Catholic leader were the chief speakers. 

The meeting ended with the swearing of the ‘* Oath of Sulzbach,”’ 
to the effect that ** Never shall the Saar return to Hitler, and never 
shall the Brown plague devastate our country. 7. 

Herr Hitler’s speech at the Saar demonstration at Coblenz. (See 


Germany.) 

South Africa. 7 wie 
August 21st.—The Congress of the South African Party in Cape 

Province adopted a motion in favour of fusion with the Nationalist 


Party. 
August 22nd.—-The principle of fusion was approved unanimously 
by the Orange Free State Congress of the South African Party. 

August 23rd.—It was announced that the Government had arranged 
to pay to the British Government, at the end of August, the remainder 
of the War Debt, amounting to £7,949,000. (The debt was originally 
£8 500,000.) 

rhe Union Congress of the South African Party declared itself 
in favour of fusion by an overwhelming majority. This followed a 
speech by General Smuts, in which he said that they accepted the 
King of Great Britain, according to the laws of Great Britain, as their 
Sovereign in South Africa, and as “‘ the symbol of unity in this great 

roup of nations to which we belong.” 


Spain. 
August 16th.—The paper El Debate published a warning to the 
Government that it would forfeit the support of the Catholic Party 
the C.E.D.A., with 116 Deputies), unless the Cabinet abandoned their 
weak attitude in the Catalan problem. 

August 23rd.—It was understood that the Government had decided 
to ask the Catalan Generalitat not to take any part in Basque affairs. 

August 24th.—Sefior Gil Robles informed the Home Minister 
personally that the Accion Popular would suspend all political activities 
and support the Government unconditionally until the difficulties with 
the Basque municipalities had been overcome. 

Municipal affairs in Bilbao and other Basque centres were reported 
to be at a standstill owing to councillors refusing to carry out their 
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August 25th.—The Prime Minister issued a statement in which he 
admitted the justice of the Basque complaints, that Republican 
promises made when the Constitution was promulgated had not been 
fulfilled. The Cabinet was working to repair the omission, and had 
already drafted a Bill, to go before the Cortes in October, with a view 
to enabling provincial elections to be held as early as possible. 

Sefior Samper also guaranteed that the Basques would not be 
called upon to pay the new taxes until their county councils had been 
heard on the subject. 


Switzerland. 
August 20th.—Speaking at the third World Jewish Conference 


at Geneva, Dr. Goldman referred to conditions in Germany, and said 
there could be no compromise in their fight against the present policy 
of the Government. They would maintain the boycott until ful! 
restoration of Jewish rights should have taken place. 

August 23rd.—The Conference ended with the adoption of resolu- 
tions asking for the continuance of the world boycott of German goods 


U.S.A. 


August 15th.—Termination of occupation of Haiti. (See Haiti 

August 18th.—The President asked General Johnson to work 
out plans for the reorganisation of the N.R.A., under a board of control, 
on which both industry and labour would be represented. 

August 19th.—It was announced that the President had signed a 
proclamation declaring a state of emergency, and directing that import 
duties be temporarily suspended on a number of farm commodities 
particularly livestock fodder, for the assistance of the areas stricken 
by drought. 

The Executive Council of the American Federation of Labour 
announced that all Communists were to be expelled from within th 
ranks of organised labour, and that the Government was to be asked 
to deport aliens believed to be Communists. 

The President of the Federation stated that from reports from a 
parts of the country it was clear that Communists were following thi 
instructions of the Third International to ‘“ bore from within” th: 
local and national labour organisations. 

August 20th.—The Government formally accepted membershi 
of the International Labour Organisation, in response to the resolutio! 
of June 22nd inviting it to do so, subject to understandings expresse¢ 
in that resolution. (The chief of these was that acceptance should no! 
involve any obligations under the Covenant of the League.) 

The Chairman of the R.F.C. announced that he had circulariseé 
the banks of the country, urging them to make direct loans to industr) 
under the guarantee of the R.F.C. 

August 21st.—The President authorised loans to cotton farmers 
at 12 cents. a pound. 

August 22nd.—-Contracts were awarded for the building of twenty- 
four warships, including four 10,000-ton cruisers, under the terms 0! 
the Vinson Act. 

Mr. Roosevelt ordered a reduction of the working week in the 
cotton garment industry from 40 hours to 36, and an increase of Io pet 
cent. in the minimum wage rates. 
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In a broadcast address to the nation, the Secretary of Commerce 
lenied very definitely that the Government aimed at destroying the 
fit motive or private initiative in industry. After stating that 
siness in general had improved, he declared that, as private enter- 
prise got back on its feet it should ‘“‘ relieve the Federal Government 
of responsibilities which, under normal conditions, belong to business.”’ 

{ igust 23rd.—The foundation was announced of a new organisa- 
tion, the “* American Liberty League,” to combat radicalism, preserve 
the rights of property, and uphold the Constitution. Its founders 
included Mr. Shouse, a former Chairman of the Democratic Executive 
Committee ; Mr. John Davis and Mr. Alfred Smith, former Democratic 
candidates for the Presidency ; Mr. Dupont, a well-known industri- 
ist: Mr. Miller, a former Republican Governor of New York State ; 

nd Mr. James Wadsworth, a potential Republican candidate for the 
Presid lency. 

The League had no partisan political purpose, was not hostile to 
the Roosevelt administration, and was not to take part in elections, 
but it was believed that it would provide a rallying point for Con- 
servative elements, apprehensive of the trend given to events by the 
New Deal. It was also understood to mark the first attempt by the 
Right Wing Democrats to organise resistance to Radical tendencies. 

[he Treasury was understood to have, some time previously, sent 

| intimation to British banks and brokers that they were expected 

make returns in respect of their transactions on Wall Street on 
ilf of clients. 

Treasury officials issued a warning that the property of foreign 

itors on Wall Street could be attached if they refused to pay 
tax in respect of their profits on transactions. 

!ugust 24th.—A Trade Agreement was signed with Cuba, providing 
for reciprocal tariff concessions and reductions of duty on Cuban 
sugar, tobacco, etc., and on foodstuffs and textiles, machinery and 
motor-cars, ete., from America. 

lugust 25th.—Mr. Roosevelt was reported to have given his 
opinion of the New Liberty League, suggesting that it laid too much 
stress on the protection of property and too little on that of the average 
C1tIZe 
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At ‘gust 271h.—The National Convention of Trade Unions author- 
ved the le aders to call a general strike of the textile industry, which 
was expected to begin on ‘September 4th. 

The Director of the National Emergency Council submitted a 

rt to the President, dealing with the operation of N.R.A., in which 

id that unemployment had been reduced by over four million 
since March, 1933, the total employed in June, 1934, being 40,180,000 
persons. The total of weekly wages in industry rose 34} per cent. 
rom June, 1933, to June, 1934, which provided a net increase of 
per cent. in the workers’ purchasing power. The purchasing power 
the individual worker had, however, risen by only 84 per cent., 
owing to the shortened working hours and rise in hourly rate of wages, 
which had greatly spread the work. 

Labour’s share of the national income rose from 58.3 per cent. 

62.5 per cent. during the first year of N.R.A. Industrial production 
‘ose trom an index figure of 47 in March, 1933, to 85.1 in the short-lived 
Soom of July. After dropping back to 59.4 in November, it rose again 

72.1 in May, 1934. 
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As to public works, $3,665 million of the $3,700 million voted }y 
Congress had been allotted, and 30 per cent. of this already spent. 

Representatives of the cotton garment-making _ industy 
unanimously passed a resolution refusing to comply with the President’ 
order lowering hours by Io per cent., on the ground that it wov) 
decrease, and not increase, employment within the industry. 

August 28th.—A re-organisation of the machinery of the N.R.\. 
was announced, involving a re-classification of the existing codes. Foy 
basic classes of enterprise were to be recognized in future: (1) th: 
production of basic materials from the soil ; (2) the fabrication of th: 
products of the first group into finished products; (3) service jp. 
dustries, ranging from transport to amusements ; and (4) distributio, 
wholesale and retail. 


U.S.S.R. 


August 15th.—Arrest of Soviet employees of the C.E.R. Sy 
Manchukuo). 

Report ve agreement on fishery rights in Russian waters. » 

Japan). 
August 16th.—The Soviet authorities stated that they had 
authentic information that the military forces at Harbin had begun 
preparations for the proclamation of Martial Law along the (.ER 
line, as a preliminary to the seizure of the railway. 

August 18th.—An official statement was issued giving particular 
of the negotiations for the sale of the C.E.R. to Manchukuo. 

August 22nd.—The Government sent a Note to Tokyo protesting 
against the continued arrests of Soviet employees of the C.E.R. (The 
total arrested was stated to be over 60). The action of the Manchiukw 
authorities was described as a “‘ rude infringement of the treaty rights 
of the Soviet.” 

The Government especially noted that the Japanese Ministry ol 
War, in a communiqué of August 17th, allowed itself to make the 
unprecedented statement that “ orders regarding the organisation ‘i 
wrecks and attacks on the line were issued by the Special Far Easter 
Army.” Such declarations, parallel with the actions mentioned, 
testified to the aggravation of aggressive intentions in certain Japanes 
official circles. 

And in order to justify the arrests, nonsensical accusations wet 
being fabricated that the arrested officials had organised attacks \ 
Japanese military missions, and attacks by bandits on trains, etc. 

Manchukuo accusations of Soviet responsibility for attacks 
the railway. (See Manchukuo). 

August 25th.—Reports were received of the arrest of nine mr 
Soviet employees of the C.E.R., some of whom were being 1!!-treate 
with a view of extracting confessions from them. 

August 26th.—Report of agreement ve navigation of Amur and oti" 
rivers. (see Manchukuo). 


DOCUMENTS IN PERIODICALS. 
L’Europe Nouvelle, dated August 18, 1934. 
Great Britain and the German private debts. 
(1) Text of the Note from the German Ambassador to Sir J 
June 15, 1934. 
(2) Text of the British Government’s reply, June 20, 1934 
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